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EDITORIAL 


On the face of it the Report of the Royal 
Commission on Local Government in Greater 
London might seem to be of no concern to 
authorities outside the area, but it is certain 
that all concerned with local government 
have their eyes firmly glued on the eventual 
fate of the Report. For what happens in 
Greater London could well be a pointer for 
local government reform in the rest of the 
country. Librarians are among the many 
people who have an intense interest in this, 
despite the fact that only one of the Report’s 
1,011 paragraphs dealt with libraries. 


Exactly 100 authorities, including the 
five counties of Essex, Hertfordshire, Kent, 
Middlesex and Surrey, but excluding the 
L.C.C. came within the purview of the Re- 
port, and of these 73 were library authorities. 
When it is remembered that the Commission 
proposes only 52 Greater London Boroughs 
it is obvious that, if the proposals went 
through as they now stand, some librarians 
will lose their jobs and others will have 
considerably reduced responsibilities. Con- 
versely, of course, some will have greater 
responsibilities. Boiled down to cold figures, 
there would be 69 chief librarians for 52 


jobs, while the county librarians of Kent, 


Surrey, Essex and Hertfordshire would have 
smaller library areas to administer. Only 16 
chief librarians would find themselves with 
no change, these being the City of London, 
Westminster, Islington, Woolwich, Lewisham, 
Camberwell, Lambeth, Ilford, East Ham, 
West Ham, Croydon, Twickenham, Ealing, 
Hendon, Heston and Isleworth, and Willes- 
den. Of these, Croydon, East Ham and West 
Ham are existing county boroughs and, 
although the educational position of the 
proposed Greater London Boroughs is not 
clear, it seems likely that they would lose 
some of their responsibilities in the field of 
education, and this could easily affect the 
existing library position, vis-a-vis education. 

Apart from the 16 places named above, 
the other 36 Greater London Boroughs are 
to be formed by amalgamation, and it must 
be said that there are some uneasy marriages 
proposed. The idea of combining Hampstead 
with St. Pancras is an eyebrow-raiser, while 
one wonders what Chelsea thinks of com- 
bining with Kensington, or Holborn’s ideas 
on the suggested tie-up with Finsbury and 





Shoreditch. Wandsworth, we discover, is to 
be bisected, with about one-third of its 
population going over to Battersea, while 
Middlesex County is to disappear com- 
pletely. From the library authority point of 
view, it is interesting to note that in Surrey 
three authorities, all with chief librarians, 
are to combine in the shape of Beddington 
and Wallington, Carshalton and Sutton and 
Cheam, while in Middlesex three urban 
districts, none of them library authorities, 
are to amalgamate in the shape of Feltham, 
Staines and Sunbury-on-Thames. Of course, 
all this is cloud-cuckoo-land at the moment, 
but it could be reality. One hopes that the 
uncertainty will not last too long, for the 
effect on staff recruitment could be serious. 
People are already weighing up the position 
in relation to those library authorities likely 
to be submerged. From the start, Middlesex 
County has been aware of this danger in 
relation to their staffing position generally, 
and one can sympathise with its position. 


* * * 


It is also intriguing to speculate upon the 
position in regard to library co-operation, 
should the Report’s proposals go through 
as planned. Taken by itself, the Commis- 
sion’s pious remark about the continuance 
of the excellent arrangements for co- 
operation and interchange is most satisfac- 
tory. But, read in the context of the boundary 
change proposals, the effect on library 
co-operation might be chaotic. Public 
libraries in the Greater London area are 
members either of the London Union 
Catalogue or of the South-Eastern Regional 
Library System. Would the London Union 
Catalogue with its present quota of 29 
libraries become the Greater London Union 
Catalogue with 52 constituent libraries ? 
Such a move would be nice and tidy on 
paper, but the thought of altering the present 
union catalogues is frightening. Nobody 
pretends that the existing catalogues are 
perfect, largely because of the unsatisfactory 
withdrawals position, but in an_ over- 
whelming majority of cases they provide the 
required information. An even more serious 
objection to the setting-up of a Greater 
London Union Catalogue is the way in 
which it would denude the South-Eastern 
Region of many of its largest and most 
influential libraries. Among these would be 
Ilford, Croydon, Hendon, Willesden, West 
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Ham and Middlesex County, to name only 
a few. A perusal of the 1959-60 Report of 
the South-Eastern Regional Library System 
reveals that out of 61,000 inter-library 
loans within the region over 29,000 books 
were lent by libraries which under the 
Commission’s proposals would become 
Greater London Borough libraries. Actually 
the figure would be even higher than this, 
because loans from libraries which are at 
present county branches but would become 
independent under the proposals are not 
evident from the Region’s annual report. 
At one fell swoop, therefore, the South- 
Eastern Region would lose the sources of 
more than 50 per cent. of its effective 
lendings, and it would be left to the libraries 
of such places as Brighton, Reading, Luton, 
Southend and the unimpaired county libraries 
to bear the brunt of inter-library loans in 
what remained of the region. 


These are points which obviously never 
occurred to the Commission in writing their 
well-meaning but inadequate paragraph. An 
even more important thing is the financing 
of library co-operation in the area. A 
Greater London Union Catalogue, were it 
formed, would have no financial difficulties. 
It would in fact be a rich organisation, but 
it would be rich at the expense of South- 
Eastern Region, which could well find 
itself with inadequate funds to carry on. 


Still, as we have already said, these 
things are of the future—as yet. It is 
possible that none of the Commission’s 
proposals will be accepted—possible but 
not probable. For the climate of official 
opinion seems to be that the broad lines of 
the Report will be implemented, but that 
some alterations to the proposed amalgama- 
tions are likely. Nevertheless, any changes 
will affect the structure of the London Union 
Catalogue and the South-Eastern Regional 
Library System, and it is not too soon for the 
committees of these bodies to begin thinking 
about the future. Meantime, librarians all 
over the country will watch Greater London 
with interest, for they could be next! 


* * * 


The death of George F. Vale, one-time 
librarian of Bethnal Green, should not 
pass unnoticed, and the profession is grateful 
to his successor, Stanley Snaith, for the 
touching obituary in the Library Association 


Record. Bluff and extrovert, George Vale 
was not by any means a typical librarian, 
but he was a very good one and a bookman 
into the bargain. After a spell as a deputy 
librarian, he became chief five years before 
the war, a war that dealt him some cruel 
blows, including the bombing of his central 
library. Adversity brought out the best in him 
and, before he retired he had put the service 
fully on its feet again. A long-standing mem- 
ber of the London and Home Counties 
Branch Committee, he became chairman in 
1949 and his conference was a lively affair, 
full of chaff from the chair. It was a tragedy 
that what is often called “the accident of the 
poll” deprived him of his seat on the com- 
mittee at the end of his year of office. George 
Vale took it badly, and one sympathised 
with him for he had deserved better of his 
colleagues. In recent years he lived in 
retirement at Theydon Bois, pleasantly and 
fully occupied with village and church affairs. 
It may be fanciful but we like to think that 
George Vale will go on extolling the value 
of libraries in general, and Bethnal Green’s 
in particular, just as he did in life, and if he 
retains his power of quippery, as surely he 
must, he will not be boring the heavenly 


hosts. 
* * * 


The sudden illness of Lionel McColvin, 
which occurred on December 28, will have 
surprised his many friends all over the world, 
but they will be delighted to have news of his 
steady recovery. Mr. McColvin, surely the 
world’s most-travelled librarian, had just 
returned from a visit to Turkish libraries 
wlien his illness took place, and since then he 
has been in a Hampstead hospital. He has 
been a notable ambassador for British 
librarianship and his name is known from 
Australia to Finland, from Canada to Turkey, 
indeed in all countries where there are 
public libraries, and in many where as yet 
there are none. The library movement 
everywhere is indebted to him for the 
impetus and influence which he has given to 
it, and we are certain that his contributions 
to librarianship are by no means finished. 
Mrs. McColvin, whose gaiety and charm 
have earned her as many friends as ‘““Mac” 
himself, has been receiving many messages 
on her husband’s behalf, and we hope that 
by the time this appears in print he will be 
home again and well on the way to recovery. 
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The National Library of Wales 
By E. D. Jones, B.A., F.S.A. 


[ue place of the National Library of Wales 
in the library world is best appreciated against 
the background of the movement which 
produced it. The development of modern 
Welsh culture owes much to the antiquarian 
interests of the eighteenth century and the 
idea of a National Library for Wales sprang 
from that source. In the very days when the 
British Museum was taking shape Welsh 
exiles in London were founding a national 
society known as The Honourable Society 
of Cymmrodorion to cultivate the Welsh 
language and to search into the antiquities 
of Britain. The constitution of the Society, 
drawn up in 1753, provided for a library at 
the Welsh School maintained by the Society 
of Antient Britons in Clerkenwell Green. 
The librarian was to procure a copy of every 
book printed or to be printed in Welsh, as 
many manuscripts as could be acquired at a 
reasonable price, and such books in other 
languages treating of the history and anti- 
quities of Britain as should be judged useful 
and necessary towards the promotion of the 
designs of the Society. Though not called a 
national library, this institution conformed 
with the normal pattern of such a library. 
The first man to mention a National Library 
of Wales by name was Edward Williams 
“Iolo Morganwg’’) a celebrated antiquary 
who had close associations with the leaders 
of the Cymmrodorion. On the back of a 
State Lottery handbill (shades of the British 
Museum!) he jotted down that he would 
give his manuscripts to the National Library 
when founded in Wales. He enlarged upon 
this in a letter written in 1802 to Owen 


Jones, one-time secretary to the Honourable 


Society. His Welsh books and manuscripts 
were to be delivered up to the National 
Library of Wales or, failing its establishment 
before 1820, to a County Library to be 
established in Glamorgan. Edward Williams 
anticipated the establishment of both in- 
stitutions by a century. By the end of the 
eighteenth century the books and manu- 
scripts collected by the Honourable Society 
were housed at the Welsh School in Grays 
Inn Road. By 1843, the prospects of the 
establishment of a National Library of 


Wales had receded to such an extent that 
the manuscripts of the Welsh School and of 


the second Society of Cymmrodorion were 
presented to the British Museum, where 
they still remain. 


The idea was taken up by another Welsh 
institution—the Eisteddfod. An _ abortive 
attempt to establish a museum and record 
office for Welsh manuscripts, books, and 
antiquities was made at the 1858 National 
Eisteddfod held at Llangollen. In 1872, 
with the establishment of the first University 
College of Wales at Aberystwyth, a more 
favourable atmosphere for the library move- 
ment was created. The first steps were taken 
at the National Eisteddfod held at Mold in 
1873. The Council of the infant college 
offered a room in the building for the 
collections which were solicited, and the 
library movement was naturally centred 
upon Aberystwyth, which had the advantage 
of being mid-way between north and south. 
As early as 1850 Sir Thomas Phillipps, of 
Middle Hill, when, in a fit of generosity from 
which he soon recovered, he announced his 
intention of presenting his magnificent col- 
lection to Wales, had stipulated that its 
home should be centrally situated and not 
far from St. David’s College, Lampeter, the 
only college of university pretensions then 
existing in Wales. 


By 1897, the leadership of the movement 
for a National Library was firmly in the 
hands of young men connected with the 
University College of Wales in Aberystwyth 
and their sympathizers. In that year, they 
published a catalogue of the books already 
collected. It is in four divisions covering 
books in the Welsh language, books relating 
to Wales, books written by Welshmen, and 
books relating to Celtic literature—a clear 
indication of the kind of library envisaged 
and an example of the normal pattern for 
the development of the primary function of a 
national library. There were other com- 
petitors in the field, notably Sir John 
Williams, Bart., among private collectors, 
and Cardiff City Library under the direction 
of John Ballinger, and the University College 
of North Wales under its librarian, Thomas 
Shankland. Cardiff scored a major triumph 
in 1896 by the purchase of the Welsh section 
of the Middle Hill collection. Three years 
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later, Sir John Williams acquired the 
Shirburn Castle collection, containing impor- 
tant Welsh manuscripts, but distinguished 
by the number and perfection of its specimens 
of Welsh books printed between 1547 and 
1740. In 1905, Sir John Williams crowned 
his career of collecting by the purchase of the 
reversion of the Hengwrt-Peniarth MSS. 
which included a larger number of Welsh 
manuscripts of prime importance than any 
other collection formed since the dissolution 
of the monasteries. At the same time, he 
publicly announced that all his collections 
were intended for Aberystwyth, for the 
National Library of Wales if sited there, 
otherwise for the University College of Wales. 
At this time, a committee of the Privy 
Council was considering the location of the 
National Library and National Museum of 
Wales, towards the maintenance of which a 
Treasury grant had been promised, following 
an eleven-year campaign fought in the House 
of Commons by [Sir] Herbert Lewis. The 
decision to place the Museum at Cardiff and 
the Library at Aberystwyth was taken in 
June, 1905. 


The National Library of Wales was 
incorporated by Royal Charter in 1907, and 
was charged with the collection and main- 
tenance of literary, historical, and graphic 
material relating to the Welsh and Celtic 
peoples, and books in any language which 
might facilitate the work of educational 
institutions and promote scientific research 
in Wales, and the acquisition and main- 
tenance of multiplicate specimens and 
collections for loan for instruction and 
exhibition. The supreme governing body is 
the Court of Governors, consisting of a 


President, a Vice-President, and Treasurer, 


12 persons appointed by the Lord President 
of the Privy Council, three by the University 
of Wales, one each by the four constituent 
colleges of the University of Wales, the Welsh 
Joint Education Committee, Jesus College 
Oxford, the Trustees of the British Museum, 
the 13 county councils, five city or county- 
borough or borough councils (Aberystwyth, 
Cardiff, Merthyr Tydfil, Newport, and 
Swansea), the Publishers’ Association of 
Great Britain and Ireland, the Court of 
Governors of the National Museum of Wales, 
and by local authorities which have made 
donations of {£2,000 and upwards or make 
annual grants of £100 and upwards, ex- 


officio members (past Presidents, the Chan- 
cellor, Pro-Chancellor, and Vice-Chancellors 
of the University of Wales, the Presidents 
and Principals of the four constituent 
colleges, the Warden of the Guild of 
Graduates, the Chairman of the Welsh 
Joint Education Committee, the President 
and the Director of the National Museum 
of Wales, the 13 Lords Lieutenant, the 
14 High Sheriffs, the 36 Members of 
Parliament), donors of £500 and upwards 
or the value thereof or of £10 annually, 
nominees of testators or executors of wills 
containing bequests to the Library of 
£2,000 and upwards or the value thereof, 
and 21 co-opted members (one at least a 
teacher of a secondary school and one of a 
public elementary school in Wales). The 
executive body is the Council, consisting of 
the President, the Vice-President, the 
Treasurer, five Governors appointed by the 
Lord President of the Privy Council, 24 
Governors elected by the Court, and one 
Governor appointed by the Borough of 
Aberystwyth. The Court of Governors 
must meet annually in September or October 
at Aberystwyth, and normally holds a half- 
yearly meeting in the early summer at the 
same place, alternately in north and south 
Wales, and on the same day as the half- 
yearly meeting of the Court of Governors of 
the National Museum of Wales. The 
Council normally meets five times a year and 
appoints annually a Finance Committee 
which also meets some five times a year. 


The Library was opened in temporary 
premises in Aberystwyth on January 1, 
1909, with John Ballinger as its first 
librarian. Its foundation collections received 
and promised ensured the achievement of 
its primary function as the central repository 
for the literary heritage of the Welsh people. 
The prospect of effectively carrying out the 
secondary, but important, function of creating 
a modern store of learning at Aberystwyth 
was not so certain. The opportunity for 
that development came with the Copyright 
Act of 1911 and the addition of the National 
Library to the list of copyright depositories. 
Since the summer of 1912 the Library has 
enjoyed a full United Kingdom Copyright 
privilege in books in the Celtic languages 
and in books relating to the Celtic peoples, 
with a slightly curtailed right to demand 
other books. Under Board of Trade Regula- 
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The National Library of Wales from the front 


tions books of no Celtic interest are excluded 
from the Library’s right of demand where 
the edition does not exceed 300, a figure 
increased to 400 when the published price 
per volume (at present) exceeds £10, and 
to 600 when the price per volume is more 
than £20. By agreement with the Publishers’ 
Association all demands under the Act of 
1912 must be addressed by the librarian to 
the publishers, specifying the title of each 
book demanded. Consequently, the National 
Library of Wales is unable to use the same 
copyright agency as the other four copyright 
libraries entitled to receive books within a 
month of demand, provided it is made 
within a twelvemonth of the date of publica- 
tion, though it is able to use this agency 
for books published in Eire. Messrs. Henry 
Sotheran and Co. have acted as the Library’s 
receiving agents in London since 1912. The 
leading publishers send their books on 
publication, and their loyal co-operation has 


enabled the Library to carry out the second 
object laid down by the Charter as far as 
modern publications in Great Britain and 
Eire are concerned. With a very small 
allocation for book purchase—only £6,000 
in this financial year and much less in former 
years—the ability to build up from the anti- 
quarian and foreign book market is severely 
limited. On this side, what has been achieved 
has been the result of generous bequests and 
donations of books. 

The heavy burden of building costs has 
prevented the Library from creating a fund 
for book purchases. The permanent building 
was designed by Mr. Sidney Greenslade, 
winner in a competition limited to six selected 
architects. The main structure is in the form 
of a square with a frontage of some 250 ft. 
The front of the square facing the sea, is 
the Administration block. The Readers’ 
Room, a spacious hall, 175 ft. long, 47 ft. 
wide, and 33 ft. high, over a ground floor 
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bookstore, occupies the north wing. The 
south wing houses the Exhibition Gallery 
on the third floor, the Print and Map Room 
on the main floor, and a periodical store on 
the ground floor. On the eastern side of the 
square is a block for manuscripts and records. 
These four rectangles are joined centrally 
by the Central Hall and two transverse 
annexes, the one adjoining the Readers’ 
Room housing the catalogue, and the other 
the entry into the Print and Map Room. 
The main staircase occupies the inner end of 
the Central Hall with cloakrooms beyond 
on the three floors. On the ground floor, 
beneath the Central Hall, are canteens 
for readers and staff. The main blocks are 
faced with Cornish granite and Portland 
stone. They were built in stages between 
1git and 1955 at a cost of some £400,000. 
The Treasury’s contribution towards the 
cost of building amounts only to £85,000. 
Behind the square is the unfinished book- 
stack, the first of a series to be built towards 
the east of the main building. Application 
has been made to the Treasury for a capital 
grant to cover the cost of the completion of 
the first bookstack, the beginning of the 
second by way of a basement suite of strong 
rooms for the storage of archives and re- 
cords, and the construction of a separate 
building for the printing, binding, and 
photographic departments which now occupy 
parts of the main building. The burden of 
building has been heavy. It has absorbed 
the bulk of subscriptions and pecuniary 
legacies over half a century, and the greater 
part of the capital received under the Welsh 
Church Act of 1914. The capital sum 
bequeathed by the principal founder, Sir 
John Williams, has been mortgaged for 
many years to come. Recently an association 
of Friends of the National Library of Wales 
has been formed to augment the resources 
of the institution, but the Library depends 
almost entirely upon the annual grant-in-aid 
from the Treasury. The Library as a charity 
of a purely educational character is under 
the jurisdiction of the Ministry of Education, 
but for purposes of maintenance it comes 
directly under the Treasury. For the 
current financial year the grant amounts to 
£95,739, inclusive of the purchase allocation 
of £6,000 already mentioned. Though not 
Civil Servants the salaries of the staff are 
linked with those of the provincial grade of 
the Civil Service with an adjustment to 


meet staff contribution of 5 per cent. to- 
wards superannuation. The Superannuation 
Scheme is a private one arranged by the 
Scottish Provident Institution. 
The staff establishment at present is made 
up as follows: 
Librarian. 
Deputy Librarian. 
Librarian’s Secretary (Research Assis- 
tant I grade). 
1 Executive Officer. 
1 Clerical Officer. 
3 Copy Typists who form a pool for 
the entire institution. 
DEPARTMENT OF MSS. AND REcOoRDs 
Keeper. 
7 Assistant Keepers I. 
1 Assistant Keeper II. 
2 Cataloguing Assistants I (Research 
Assistants IT). 


DEPARTMENT OF PRINTED Books 
Keeper (and Administrative Officer). 
5 Assistant Keepers I. 
3 Senior Cataloguing Assistants (Re- 
search Assistants I). 

5 Cataloguing Assistants I (Research 
Assistants II). 

3 Cataloguing Assistants II (Museum 
Assistants). 

1 Copy Typist in the Copyright Division. 
DEPARTMENT OF PRINTs, DRAWINGS, AND 
Maps 

Keeper. 

1 Assistant Keeper I. 

1 Senior Cataloguing Assistant. 

1 Cataloguing Assistant II. 

1 Senior Photographer. 

1 Reproduction Assistant. 


Tue BINDERY 
Head of the Department (Deputy Fore- 
man Craftsman). 
3 Master Craftsmen. 
1 Craftswoman. 
1 Learner (junior). 
PRINTING DEPARTMENT 
Head of the Department (Deputy Fore- 
man Craftsman). 
1 Master Craftsman. 
1 Craftsman. 


OTHER PERSONNEL 
1 Carpenter (Master Craftsman). 
1 Painter (Master Craftsman). 
2 Gardeners and Groundsmen. 
6 Caretakers. 
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2 Women Cleaners (part-time). 

3 Night Watchmen (1 part-time). 
This makes a total of 68, but it is hoped to 
increase the number of cataloguers and typists. 

The Department of MSS. and Records 
contains some 30,000 manuscript volumes 
and over three million documents. It is re- 
cognized by the Master of the Rolls as an 
approved repository for manorial and tithe 
records and by the Lord Chancellor for 
certain Great Sessions and Quarter Sessions 
and Petty Sessions Records, and for Probate 
Records. The Church in Wales records, 
the Calvinistic Methodist Archives, and a 
large number of collections of family and 
estate papers from all parts of the Prin- 
cipality are on deposit in the Department. 
These collections are described in a long 
series of voluminous typewritten catalogues, 
three volumes of printed Calendars of Deeds, 
two printed Calendars of family papers, 
and the manuscripts in one volume of a 
printed Catalogue of MSS. and annual 
Supplements to The National Library of Wales 
Journal founded in 1939. Manuscript readers 
are accommodated in the east end of the 
Readers’ Room. There are 36 places under 
the supervision of three Assistant Keepers and 
two Cataloguing Assistants. 

The Department of Printed Books contains 
about two million volumes. Its collections of 
books in the Welsh Language and_ books 
relating to Wales are tolerably complete. 
The classification system is that of the Library 
of Congress. The Copyright and Accessions 
Division is in the charge of an Assistant 
Keeper; another Assistant Keeper is respone 
sible for the compilation of Bibliotheca 
Celtica, an annual register of Celtic literature, 
begun in 1909, and also acts as the editor 
of the Aberystwyth Bureau of the Regional 
Libraries Scheme which covers 11 Welsh 
counties and is housed at the Library; two 
Assistant Keepers each head a team of 
cataloguers, now using B.N.B. cards and 
compiling Welsh entries for the B.N.B. as 
well as cataloguing the older books. The 
fifth Assistant Keeper has oversight of the 
Readers’ Room and Catalogue Room. The 
printed books section of the Readers’ Room 
has 84 seats. The Issue Counter in the 
Catalogue Room is under the supervision 
of a Senior Cataloguing Assistant and is 
manned by a rota of Cataloguing Assistants. 
The periodicals division is in the charge of a 
Senior Cataloguing Assistant, 


The Department of Prints, Drawings and 
Maps has an extensive collection of topo- 
graphical prints relating to Wales, portraits, 
and maps which have a considerable world 
coverage under the copyright privilege. The 
Department houses all books on art (Class 
N) and the staff is mainly responsible for 
exhibitions arranged in the Library’s Exhibi- 
tion Gallery, Central Hall and Annexes, 
and occasionally in places outside the 
Library. Half of the Print Room has been 
converted into a Records store leaving only 
20 reading places for the public. The 
Photographic Division is under the General 
supervision of the Department. The prin- 
cipal equipment consists of a Photostat 
machine, Model D, Type P, a Microfile 
Recordak Film Unit Model C and two 
fluorescence cabinets. There is one Kodak 
Microfilm Library Reader in the Readers’ 
Room. 


The Bindery specialises in repair work and 
in the binding of manuscripts and rare books. 
The Head Binder was trained at the Gregynog 
Press. The method of repair by splitting 
has long been a noted feature of the work 
done in this Department. Ordinary binding 
is sent to commercial binderies. 


The Printing Department is equipped 
with a Monotype keyboard and display 
and composition casters, an Albion hand 
press (double foolscap), a Cropper Charlton 
treadle machine (foolscap folio), a Heidelberg 
platen (10x15), a Victoria platen (crown) 
and a double demy Wharfedale cylinder 
printing machine. The type in general use 
is Monotype Imprint, and there is a full 
range of Caslon foundry type. All the 
printing needs of the Library are met and 
the regular publications are the Annual 
Report of the Council, a comprehensive 
record of the activities of the Library and of 
the principal accessions of the year, pre- 
pared under the supervision of the Deputy 
Librarian, the Journal (twice a year, edited 
by the Librarian), The Handlist of MSS. 
(compiled and edited by the Keeper of MSS.), 
Bibliotheca Celtica (annually), and exhibition 
catalogues. Occasional publications of Welsh 
manuscripts have been printed here in co- 
operation with the University of Wales 
Press Board. The Head of the Printing 
Department was one of the Gregynog 
printers, 
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A National “ Libraries Week” 


By Norman Tomuinson, F.L.A. 


Tue Editor has invited me to write an article 
on the above proposal and, in view of 
current interest in the topic, perhaps some 
readers may be interested. 

The subject is not new. The publicity- 
conscious Americans have been “putting 
over” such a project for a few years. Although 
we have not yet arranged a Libraries Week 
in this country, I know that I am not alone 
in believing that this could serve a useful 
purpose. 

How did it all start? So far as i am 
concerned, service as Hon. Secretary of the 
London and Home Counties Branch provided 
the opportunity to promote consideration of 
this amongst other matters. Most of our 
Committee members were, and still are, 
interested in public relations in varying 
degrees. Our weekend Branch Conferences 
always attract a measure of national and 
regional notice, through press and B.B.C., 
no doubt as a result of direct circulation of 
selective conference material, together with 
additional assistance which can be given by 
the Publicity or Entertainments Officer of 
the resort to be visited. 

Additionally, the Library Association Con- 
ference is regularly held in our branch area 
and it is traditional that the “home” branch 
committee should “do something”’. In 
1956 at Folkestone, we were lucky that the 
theme of the conference lent itself to dis- 
playing illustrative material about the many 
new libraries which had been built abroad, 
at a time when we despaired of obtaining 
loan sanction in this country. This exhibition, 
“Across the frontiers: the library idea goes 
ahead’”’, received much notice in the U.K., 
both by the B.B.C. and in the national 
press, and considerable comment was also 
beamed overseas in appropriate countries 
in the B.B.C.’s overseas services. 

It so happened that the L.A. Conference 
came again to the branch area in 1958, 
when my restless soul revolted against 
“another exhibition”’ for which there was no 
inspiration apparent, and about which 
everyone would have said, “very poor 
compared with Folkestone”. We therefore 
suggested to the Council of the Library 
Association that for Brighton in 1958, we 


might alternatively handle the public rel- 
ations for the conference. Of course we all 
thought we did a brilliant job, although 
readers may remember that it was during 
this conference that a local authority member 
stated in one of the general sessions that the 
Library Association always failed completely 
to attract any publicity! Furthermore, 
waving dramatically to the empty press table 
in front of the platform, he declaimed passion- 
ately: ““Why can’t we have a table full of 
press men ?”’ He was of course unaware of 
the silent protest of one disgruntled member 
of his audience: ‘““To h——— with that for an 
idea, why can’t we have a table full of press 
women ?” 

Brighton Conference nevertheless gave 
some of the London and Home Counties 
Branch members an opportunity of personal 
participation in what was inevitably an 
amateur effort. H. K. Gordon Bearman 
appeared in several broadcasts in the B.B.C.’s 
“The World of Books”. In this same pro- 
gramme was a session on “Library Buildings” 
in which Councillor R. F. Gunnis (Tunbridge 
Wells), S. A. G. Cook (Architect of Holborn) 
and A. W. McClellan took part. Articles 
appeared in the Manchester Guardian by 
W. B. Stevenson and in The Quarterly 
Review by F. M. Gardner. Several other 
papers and periodicals carried reports pre- 
pared by other members. As a result of a 
suggestion made by the Hon. Secretary at 
the resultant conference inquest, succeeding 
conferences have had boards in the foyer of 
the conference halls, carrying news cuttings 
about the previous day. 


The work done at Brighton however was 
not the initial idea we had of designating 
that conference week as a Libraries Week 
on a more ambitious scale. For one thing, 
time was too short: for another, the two 
activities could not best be done simul- 
taneously. 


Nevertheless work continued on _ the 
Libraries Week idea and the Council’s 
Executive Committee received the Branch 
Chairman and Secretary who spoke in 
support of a brief memorandum containing 
a number of suggested activities. The main 
doubt about the project was the cost, which 
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London and Home Counties Branch sug- exception of the front cover, which would 


gested might be about £2,000. Subsequently pose typographical problems for THE 
Liprary Wor.p. This cover bore in large 


; a x 3 . 

re Pe Se et sere ye display type the slogan ‘““To Lead You Need 
detailed memorandum of suggestions which 4, Read”, a British Libraries Week device, 
may be subject to some criticism, but is and short titles explaining the contents of 
perhaps worth setting out in full, with the the memorandum. 


To StTImMuLATE INTEREST IN THE UsE oF LIBRARIES OF ALL KINDS THE LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 
Councit INTENDs TO SPONSOR 


BRITISH LIBRARIES WEEK 
25-31 OcToBEeR, 1960 


PURPOSE 


PuBLIC RELATIONS is the gentle art of winning more friends and influencing people. The 
British Library Service has been fortunate in the support it has won by its remarkable progress 
in a relatively short time. At this stage in the development of librarianship, the Council 
believes that much more support is necessary to provide the additional goodwill and resources 
imperative for the creation of a national organisation of books and information. A true 
university of the people will help this country to advance its international position, socially 
and economically. 

During recent years, libraries have gained much valuable national and local publicity, 
at irregular intervals. This will always be desirable, but the cumulative effect can be increased 
by a concentrated national effort within a defined period. Such a project can help all kinds 
of libraries and their readers, perhaps in the initiation of new developments, the acceleration 
of overdue improvements, and by bringing indifferent sections of the public into contact 
with books and sources of information. 

In order to focus the spotlight, the Library Association is sponsoring British Libraries 
Week, 25-31 October, 1960, and is giving financial support to this project. The Council of 
the Association proposes to appoint a Public Relations expert to guide its Secretariat and the 
considerable body of librarians anxious to assist in the general arrangements. The Council 
is confident that all Branches and Sections of the Library Association, and all individual 
library authorities and their staffs, will be equally determined to play their part. The Council 
believes that local activities of all kinds will have the utmost value in the promotion of the 
maximum public interest. 


NATIONAL ARRANGEMENTS 


1. The Library Association Council will co-ordinate the national arrangements through 
its British Libraries Week Sub-Committee, advised by a Public Relations specialist to 
be appointed part-time for a period of approximately one year. The Sub-Committee 
will have a number of small groups working on special problems such as publications, 
press publicity, broadcasting and similar matters mentioned in paragraphs 2-6 below. 

It is stressed however that the main success of the Week will rest on very considerable 
local programmes for which of course individual authorities and librarians will be res- 
ponsible. 
2. PREss 
(a) The Council’s concern will be to obtain maximum publicity during British Libraries 
Week and shortly before, in all national newspapers and magazines. There will be 
discussion with representatives of Branches and Sections as to which publications, 
such as trade journals, are best dealt with at regional or specialist level. For national 
publications, the Council will ensure that there is a panel of professional writers 
submitting material regularly for publication on a wide range of subjects, and will 
provide basic information if necessary. 

(b) In those periodicals where contributed articles are not normally accepted, suggestions 
will be made to them for the treatment of suitable library subjects. 
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(c) Attempts will be made to reach special groups of people or present particular 
problems through the appropriate sections of the press. Two instances may be quoted. 
The usefulness of public libraries to women generally, or young wives in particular, 
may be expressed in various series in women’s magazines. On the other hand, the 
value which commercial and industrial firms have gained from setting up their own 
libraries and participating in co-operative arrangements, could be usefully expressed 
in suitable journals to encourage similar results in other firms without libraries. 
The Reference and Special Libraries Section will be invited to undertake this work. 

d) Additionally, it is expected that at least one newspaper will sponsor a competition 
with valuable prizes, directly concerned with leisure and the use of libraries. This 
might also be linked with a public opinion poll. Possibilities are: A national essay 
competition for schoolchildren, or University students, or skilled technicians. Teen- 
agers are perhaps the group that use our public libraries least of all. A national 
“Teenage Quiz”’ for the 16-20s might consist of finding the answers to questions from 
a few listed reference books. 

RADIO AND TELEVISION 

(a) The Public Relations Adviser appointed will be consulted as to the desirability of 
brief consultations with an experienced free-lance radio personality. 

(b) The intention will be to obtain as much news reportage as possible on both B.B.C. 
and I.T.A., assisted by the considerable national, regional and local activities 
currently being organised. 

(c) Approaches will be made with a view to obtaining interviews in topical programmes 
such as Tonight and Monitor. The Library Association Conference for 1960, which 
will shortly precede B.L.W. will incorporate suitable personalities for this purpose. 
Alternatively, attention can be drawn to prominent librarians who have, for example, 
quite unusual leisure activities, linking these with the liberal effects of literature. 

d) There will be negotiations for special programmes to be arranged, such as dramatised 
versions of inter-lending services or library activities with children. Assistance with 
scripts will be offered. 

e) The possibility is being investigated of purchasing time on a suitable Independent 
Television programme. 

Fi_ms 

a) There will be early negotiations with film companies making short “popular- 
educationals”’ for the commercial cinema of the Pathe Pictorial type, with a view to 
general release just prior to British Libraries Week of one or more “‘shorts’’ dealing 
with such services as the National Library for the Blind, the Talking Book, Seafarers 
Education Service, Hospital or Prison Libraries, Picture Loans. 

b) The negotiations in (a) above might also lead to screen news coverage of some of the 
Week’s activities. - 

(c) More copies of existing library films and film strips will doubtless be made for local 
use if the demand exists. The promotion of other useful similar material will be 
considered. 

EXHIBITIONS 

Several National Exhibitions will doubtless be arranged in the London area. Locations 

such as Charing Cross Underground Station or the Tea Centre in Regent Street will be 

investigated. The N.B.L., British Museum and similar special, national and university 
libraries will be invited to present important exhibits and/or loan them to local libraries. 

PUBLICATIONS AND DispLAY MATERIAL 

The Council will assist the regional and local activities by the provision of information 

and a liberal supply of printed matter. 

(a) In the early stages, regular space will be made available in Liaison for the interchange 
of information as well as National announcements. Nearer the time of B.L.W., 
more frequent news will be necessary and this will be posted to all libraries at 
weekly intervals, 
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(b) Posters, leaflets and book-marks will be prepared, incorporating the national emblem 
and slogan(s), available for general sale. The competitive preparation of suitable 
posters is under consideration. Several leaflets and book-marks of the same basic 
design, addressed to different classes of potential library user, will draw attention 
to the general resources available to them in various types of library. Others will 
similarly describe subject resources in general terms or by the listing of specific titles. 

(c) At least one booklet will be prepared, available for general sale, on the place of the 
book in the world and its value when used through a library service. This may well 
be combined with a series of brief opinions by prominent national figures on ““What 
I owe to libraries’, or even the personal dozen titles which would be included in the 
choice of “Desert Island Paper-Backs’’. 

(d) In order to supplement the resources of the Association’s library, as much illustrated 
material as possible will be made available for sale. For example, by 1960, it is 
hoped to have enlarged photographs and plans of new library buildings. 

(e) At the 1959 Library Association Conference, the South-Western Branch is arranging 
an exhibition of economical but attractive display materials with details of sources, 
to enable advance purchases to be made. 

MIsCELLANEOUS PROJECTS 

(a) There may be suitable opportunities for the introduction of library matters into 
debates of the House of Commons or House of Lords. It is expected that Parliament- 
ary support and Ministerial blessing for British Libraries Week will be forthcoming. 

(b) An appeal for funds in connection with the new Association building, using any or 
all of the publicity media mentioned in this pamphlet, might permit the provision of 
a more comprehensive Headquarters than would otherwise be possible. A highly 
successful appeal would alone be complete compensation for the financial outlay 
on British Libraries Week. 

(c) The Sunday prior to Libraries Week might become Library Sunday and approaches 
for this purpose will be made to the Church Authorities. If successful, local obser- 
vance will become part of local programmes. 

d) Approaches will also be made to groups such as the Trustee Savings Bank, Post 
Office, Brewery Companies, etc., with a view to obtaining suitable publicity. 


Co-OPERATION 

(a) Organisations such as the Booksellers Association, Publishers Association, National 
Book League, A.S.L.1.B., will be kept informed of the Association’s plans. 

(b) The School Library Association, the Association of Teachers in Technical Institutions, 
and similar organisations, will be invited to use British Libraries Week as an oppor- 
tunity to secure any necessary improvements or expansions to their libraries, and 
to inform the Council whether they wish any assistance to be given. Concerning 
Technical Colleges, the recently-formed Technical Colleges Sub-Section of the 
University and Research Section may be able to conduct the necessary negotiations 
on the Council’s behalf. S.C.O.N.U.L. may be able to use the Week to further 
proposals for co-operative acquisition and storage of printed matter. 


REGIONAL ARRANGEMENTS 


It is envisaged that these will be planned and carried out mainly by the Branches and 
Sections of the Library Association, although the co-operation of other organisations will 
be welcomed. It is not intended that financial assistance shall be given from national 
resources, but the Council is willing to consider any regional projects for which some 
assistance appears necessary. 

Press publicity will be available in the regional press and any section of the national 
press which, by agreement with the Council, can best be used for a specialist purpose at 
regional level. Regional radio programmes offer opportunities for reportage, etc. in much 
the same way as it is hoped to obtain coverage in national programmes. 

Outstanding exhibitions can be arranged at strategic points within each Region. It is 
possible that county library authorities might be willing to loan mobile libraries, possibly 
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fitted with amplifying equipment, for use as special-purpose exhibits, particularly to 
carry out ideas of the County Libraries Section. 

British holiday resorts with illuminations during 25-31 October 1960 may agree to include 
ideas from the Week in their lighting attractions. 

The Reference and Special Libraries Section will doubtless investigate the possibility of 
organising and manning one or more Mobile Information Centres linked by radio to a 
Reference Library with a Telex installation in order to demonstrate the speed with which 
information can be obtained. This will be an “Exhibit of the Future’’, the general 
provision of which means that greater financial resources are essential for libraries. 
Doubtless the Medical Section will devise means to draw attention to the need for a 
National Medical Library. 

Similarly, the Youth Libraries Section, in addition to specialised activities of their own 
choice, would no doubt draw notice in many local areas to the nationally organised 
“Teenage Quiz”. Likewise, the Reference and Special Libraries Section would assist 
in the national activity described in paragraph 2(c) of NATIONAL ARRANGEMENTS. 


LOCAL ARRANGEMENTS 
The focal points of the Week will be individual libraries, acting within the general 
framework, but generating their own ideas. It is hoped, therefore, that as many library 
authorities will take part in British Libraries Week as possible. Opportunities for activity 
will be available not only to public libraries, but also to very many special libraries to 
make plans not necessarily limited to their own readers. All library authorities are being 
invited to make provision in their 1960 estimates for suitable sums to enable local partici- 
pation. Some suggestions are made in the following paragraphs. 
Open Days at many libraries will be appreciated by both individuals and parties from 
local organisations. 
Author Appearances will be popular in most areas, perhaps in Luncheon or Tea addresses. 
In some areas, these may be sponsored by the local library; in others, by local organis- 
ations as a goodwill gesture. 
A wide range of lectures is possible such as the celebrity, the academic or literary, the 
popular or practical, all associated of course with books and libraries. 
Exhibitions similarly offer limitless opportunities for public relations. 
Professional opportunities include Forgiveness Weeks for overdue books, surveys of local 
reading habits, recruitment of new readers, talks by library staffs to a wide range of 
local organisations, extension of existing library work with schools, local Brains Trusts on 
library matters. 
Major service developments might well result from shrewd local handling of the Week. 
In this category can be included new or re-organised libraries, additional services to those 
already offered, the improvement of staff recruitment and training schemes. 


I do not of course need to say that British “ the Council’s Executive Committee at its 





Libraries Week was not eventually held in 
October 1960 as shown, because the prelim- 
inary work undoubtedly led to two prime 
difficulties. Who could say authoritatively 
what the cost would be, and who had the 
time for the central direction of such a 
programme ? It can be reasonably stated 
however that the interest which resulted in 
Council circles, played a part in the appoint- 
ment of the present Public Relations Adviser. 
Mr. Higgins has since considered the 
proposals and has produced a_ variant, 
primarily limited to children’s library work, 
and which would be more economical than 
the original ideas. This was considered by 


November 1960 meeting, together with an 
extract on “‘Publicity and Public Relations” 
from the London and Home Counties 
Branch 1959 “Quinquennial Report” (not 
yet published). As a result, the following 
resolution was confirmed by Council : 
“Resolved to recommend that a Sub- 
Committee, consisting of Messrs. T. E. 
Callander, F. M. Gardner, R. G. Surridge 
and N. Tomlinson, be appointed to consider 
the policy of public relations in the light of 
the memorandum submitted by the Public 
Relations Adviser. The Sub-Committee to 
report back to the Executive Committee at 
their next meeting”’. 
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The Library Within the School 


By MARTHE BARNETT 


AFTER many years of administering school 
libraries, experience has clearly demon- 
strated that good scholarship is one result 
of a love for books. Generations of students 
who have passed through those school 
libraries have proved that a lifetime reading 
habit is developed in the early years at 
school—often beginning before the child can 
read for himself. 


These years of experience have established 
the fact that if a student, by the time he is 
eleven or twelve, has not acquired an interest 
in either reading for fun, or for mental self- 
discipline, it is generally too late to promote 
that interest during the subsequent years. 


’ Therefore, it is of great importance that 
those charged with the responsibility of the 
education of the students between age five 
and eleven, should be seriously concerned 
with the establishment of adequate libraries 
within the school, administered by trained, 
experienced personnel. 


It must be remarked that, while the 
public library may serve as a valuable 
adjunct, it is imperative that school adminis- 
trators realize that the public library can 
NEVER SUBSTITUTE FOR A SCHOOL LIBRARY. The 
working aims of each are so far apart they 
could never be reconciled. 


It does appear a bit ludicrous that any 
administration should find it difficult to 
accept the importance of establishing a 
library in every school. It is utterly in- 
congruous that any administration could be 
receptive to the idea that the sole purpose of a 
school library could be to provide a central 
location for encyclopaedia sets and a few 
shelves of recreational reading. And how 
completely ridiculous it is to subscribe to the 
philosophy that so long as there is a public 
library laid on within a reasonable distance, 
there should be no need for what the 
administration uses as an excuse—“‘a duplica- 
tion of effort.” 


The school library should be recognized 
as an essential to the completeness of the 


school—a department which possesses an 
equal stature with any phase of the curricula. 


When properly administered by a trained, 
experienced person, the school library not 
only serves the ENTIRE body of students 
equally, but is capable of giving greater 
service toward the educational development 
of the students than any other department 
within the school. 


If education is to be dynamic, students 
and teachers, co-operatively, must unearth 
and solve problems together. And only in a 
dynamic process does the student think for 
himself, work toward a real understanding 
of what he sees, hears, reads, and, above all, 
achieve a confident self-direction of what is 
right for himself as a person. 


If the school library is to be of highest value 
to the student, it must be administered by a 
person not only trained and experienced in 
the operation of a well-run library, but one 
who is also possessed of the training and 
experience of a well qualified teacher. For 
the very important success of the library’s 
services is dependent upon the existence of a 
complete rapport between the librarian and 
the other members of the teaching staff. 


Time and opportunity must be given the 
librarian for contacting each of his fellow 
staff members. He must achieve an under- 
standing of their individual methods, their 
class study plans, and their aims in the teach- 
ing of specific subject matter. 


As an experienced teacher, the librarian 
knows that the only way to obtain this 
knowledge is by attending the classes when 
full study plans are presented and dis- 
cussed by both the students and the teacher. 
Such attendance allows the group to consult 
with the librarian, the librarian, in turn, 
has the opportunity informally to discuss 
what materials are available and the scope 
of the library resources with reference to the 
subject matter immediately under con- 
sideration. 


It should be further realized that, not 
only should the librarian sit in during the 
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classroom discussions of subject matter, not 
only should he present available auxiliary 
illustrative materials, not only must he 


thoroughly know present day methods of 


study and teaching, but he must also work 
with the teacher in directing efficient and 
effective work when the teacher brings the 
class to the library. 


Such work with the teacher can be success- 
ful only if the teacher has provided the 
librarian with comprehensive lesson plans 
and full explanation of what the teacher is 
trying to accomplish within the study. It 
is the duty of the librarian to make certain 
that he fully understands the _teacher’s 
method of achieving what he is attempting. 
[he only consideration of prime importance 
is that the librarian provide intelligent and 
profitable service to both student and teacher. 


The réle of the school library has radically 
changed over the past few years. It is no 
longer a place where the student performs 
the meaningless task of looking up a specific 
something which has been dictated to him by 
his instructor. The librarian becomes an 
unpleasant antique if he insists on inflexible 
routines, techniques, becoming quite 
miserable when books are not militarily 
arrayed in neat rows upon the shelves. 


Instead, the student should come to regard 
the library as a place where he can, through 
independent search, through constructive 
thinking and reasoning, find the materials 
for the solution to whatever his problem may 
be. He should think of the librarian as an 
important member of a team of people who 
will assist him in securing that which he 


must have in the course of his problem 


solving. 


The library within the school then becomes 
an arena for the student actively working to 
satisfy his own requirements as he searches 
through a wide variety of materials for his 


answers. The student must exercise judgment 
in his selection, he must think for himself; 
both of which serve as sound foundation for 
his education. 


The all-consuming goal of all school 
libraries should be the extent of its services 
to those who use it; eschewing preconceived, 
rigid ideas upon minutiae of administration, 


Working closely with students and teachers, 
the school librarian should be willing and 
most anxious to do everything possible to 
guarantee that the library and classroom 
activities fit comfortably one within the 
other; to the distinct advantage of each. 


All day, every day, the librarian and the 
teachers should consider themselves partners 
in a joint enterprise. As partners, there must 
be a complete affinitive harmony in their 
work. As partners, they must consider the 
individual student as a whole entity, direct 
his expanding development and satisfy the 
needs of his inquiring mind, or changing 
emotions. 


In addition, the schoo! librarian must 
regard the library within his jurisdiction as 
a vital service and will make sure that it 
contains all materials needed for serious 
study; as well as pleasure reading. 


Certainly he must never be too busy to 
furnish sound reading guidance for all who 
enter the library. 


It is apparent that this discussion has 
covered but one small, but nonetheless 
important, phase of the duties incumbent 
upon the school librarian. His services and 
that of the school library can only be effective 
when they are present where they are most 
needed—in the classroom during the period 
when the energies and attention of all are 
completely centred upon the subject of 
immediate study. 
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DOVETALES 


I FEEL a sincere sense of responsibility in 
agreeing to take over this column from such 
a renowned librarian as Berwick Sayers. His 
many qualifications and wide interests are 
known to all of you. His name is a household 
name amongst all librarians. My honest 
endeavour will be to maintain the high 
standards he set and to make the column as 
interesting and readable as I possibly can. 
There is no lack of material to vet: the 
enthusiastic editor has seen to that already 
and I visualise myself becoming something 
of a news agency. 
* * * 

The Youth Libraries Section has issued a 
pamphlet in which a survey has been made 
of the “‘Public Library Service for Children 
1958-59". It makes dismal reading. 401 
authorities in England, Wales and Northern 
Ireland replied, and if ever there were a case 
for standardisation, it is here. For instance, 
12 authorities restrict membership to children 
aged nine or over. I wonder why? Fines 
vary from 1d. a week to 2d. per day: reserva- 
tion charges from 1d. to 6d. with no charges 
in some places and no reservations at all in 
54 others. The service to schools shows an 
even wider variation in practice. As for staff 
—a depressed picture indeed. Only 168 
authorities have designated posts on APT 
grades: 189 have no designated posts at all, 
and 20 out of 109 authorities with populations 
of over 100,000 have no designated posts. 
In Scotland, 45 out of 80 authorities replied. 
The variations here are as bad, only one-fifth 
of the library authorities having designated 
posts, with a slightly optimistic note in the 
last variation, of this proportion increasing 
to nearer one-quarter within 2 years! The 
memorandum on the Duties of Children’s 
Librarians as approved by the Council of the 
Library Association in 1960, is set out in full 
and how heartily I agree with the penultimate 
phrase, that “the value of their work 
(Children’s Librarians) and the _ results 
they can achieve should receive recognition 
commensurate with their importance”. 
A.P.T. I maximum £815: the basic salary 
of a teacher £1,000. 

* * * 


Standardisation ! Uniformity of practice ! 
We talk glibly of them but their achievement 
seems as far off as ever. Perhaps the Roberts 


Report... perhaps! A_ publication has 
reached me from the Office of Education of 
the U.S. Department of Health, Education 
and Welfare. It is titled State standards for 
public libraries and is written by two library 
specialists, Rose Vainstein and Marian Magg, 
who bring together for the first time in a 
single volume, the status of public library 
standards in the United States as at July, 
1959. Of the 50 states, 31 have standards 
and 10 are considering their preparation. 
For example New York State has had 
inspection since 1910. The 1933 standards 
provided the genesis of minimum require- 
ments for many of the States of America. 
In 1948, the American Library Association 
published A National Plan for Public Library 
Service and two years later followed The 
Public Library Inquiry with its major recom- 
mendations for the development of larger 
units of service with more adequate financial 
support. The booklet contains an alphabetical 
list of states and territories with accounts of 
the standards in each and an extensive 
bibliography. 


* * * 


Cheque book charging at Marylebone. 
Congratulations to Mr. W. R. Maidment, 
the Deputy Borough Librarian, for a scheme 
based on simplicity, that latest acquired of 
all human qualities. The basic Brown pro- 
cedure is preserved but numbered slips 
cause traffic to move quickly at the “In” 
counter. Punched cards and photo-charging 
have been rejected on grounds of expense and 
unsuitability: tokens because of the abroga- 
tion of the control of the bookstock. The 
cheque book method is a system of delayed 
discharge but readers tickets are no longer 
issued—a saving in time here. My only 
doubts concern those of us who operate a 
strict and punitive byelaw for the non- 
return of overdue books, where nothing less 
than 100 per cent accuracy will do, but to 
Mr. Maidment must go credit for a device 
which speeds up a time-honoured and 
otherwise satisfactory system. 


Contemporary reproduction processes in 
colour are apt to be taken so much for 
granted, that the skill, study and precision 
which has gone on to produce the finished 
article are forgotten. Witness the Ganymed 
facsimiles: the Faber Library of Illuminated 
Manuscripts: the beautiful, even lavish 
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productions of Skira, Hamish Hamilton and 
Thames and Hudson, to name but a few. 
The firm of Ilte at Turin have produced in 
facsimile, the Libro d’Ore (Hourly Prayer 
Book) of Ferrante D’Aragona, a_ 16th 
century manuscript. It is a typographical 
triumph in the field of the Graphic arts. 
The Libro d’Ore is a collection of Latin and 
Spanish Prayers, Psalms, Canticles, Lauda- 
tions, Orations and Sequences drawn from 
the Holy Gospels. More than 18 colours 
have been used in the printing of its 231 
sheets, with 81 miniatures, ornamentations 
and framings. Only 1,025 copies have been 
put into circulation, and no reprinting will 
be done as all the films and plates have 
already been destroyed. The Codex is 
offered at £115 less 30 per cent. to British 
Libraries, packing and carriage free. 
* * + 


The Annual Report of the British Council 
for 1959-60 describes how the Council 
promotes overseas knowledge and use of 
British books and periodicals. “English is 
the key to a large part of the world’s store 
of information and the printed word—in 
English—is the channel by which it is 
conveyed.”’ There is a hunger in many 


countries for the printed word: it spells 
advancement— individual, social, cultural 
and economic. In 1959-60, the Council was 
maintaining 100 libraries, regularly supplying 
books to some 60 more and setting up 22 
others. To all these, over 200,000 books were 
sent and 100,000 more were presented to 
local libraries. Total stocks ran to nearly 
1,000,000 volumes, 1,750 specialist periodicals 
and yearbooks are used and at the time of 
writing, 32 exhibitions containing between 
them 24,000 books and 600 periodicals were 
to be seen in 26 countries. Programmes of 
study were arranged for over 6,000 visitors 
to the United Kingdom, and the reception, 
accommodation, finance, and welfare of 
scholars coming to the country under the 
Commonwealth Scholarship Plan was under- 
taken. Incidentally, their exhibition in 
Moscow’s Lenin Library late in 1959 was 
the largest ever mounted by the British 
Council in any country. You may remember 
that the Soviet required the withdrawal of 
some 25 books and 10 periodicals before the 
opening. 30,000 people visited the exhibition 
in 14 days, more proof that the arts can, and 
do penetrate the iron curtain in this scientific 
age. By the way, I read that Margaret A. 
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THIS MAN BEGAN IT, at least from the 
Parliamentary point of view. He pioneered the 
great Libraries Acts in the middle of last century. 
But that was only one of many reformatory 
measures with which this distinguished Radical 
was associated. Mr. Munford has written an 
absorbing account of Ewart’s life, and the political 


and social conditions prevalent in his time. 
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Cole, Librarian for the British Council in 
Madrid, was awarded the M.B.E. in the 
New Year’s Honours list. A Fulham girl, 
she joined the Fulham Library Staff and 
went to the Council in 1944. She has served 
as a Librarian in Spain, South America and 
Germany and in 1954, was seconded to the 
Cultural Relations Division of the Control 
Commission in Germany. In 1958, she 
returned to Spain and we offer her our 
hearty congratulations on a_ well-deserved 


honour. ‘ ‘ ‘ 


A Guide to Historical Cartography, 2nd ed. 
revised by Walter W. Ristow and Clara E. 
Legear is available, gratis, from the Publica- 
tions Unit of the Library of Congress, 
Washington 25, D.C. It is a guide to the 
more useful reference sources on the history 
of maps and map-making to the end of the 
18th century and is provided with liberal 
annotations. Included is /mago Mundi, the 
only serial devoted exclusively to the history 
of cartography of which 14 issues have 
appeared since its initial publication in 
1935- 

Micro-methods of East Ardsley, Wakefield, 
have issued a catalogue, in loose-leaf form, 
of published material available on micro- 
film, microfiche and microcard. I notice 
colour filmstrips, too, of The Decameron and 
The Caedmon MSS., and quite a number of 
colour micro-films of Oxford MSS.., including 
two 12th century Bestiaries and a film of 23 
estate maps of the 17th century. I have also 
heard of a new micro-reader, the Dagmar 
super, which takes microfiche, microfilm and 
filmstrips. It is a portable machine and 
available from Trew Microfilming, Albion 
House, 48 High Street, Croydon, price £45. 

I well remember the opening of the fine 
library in Huddersfield in October, 1939. 
It was a pleasure to see the Annual Report 
for 1959-60 of the Arts Committee which 
recounts a busy year. In common with 
others, the difficulties of staff recruitment 
and retention are underlined, stressing 
awkward hours (and are they awkward !), 
no free Saturdays (most unusual surely !), 
no promotion without years of study crowned 
by examination success (not common only 
to librarianship), public relations, repetitive 
routine and sheer hard work. An average 
week is scheduled: 

Mon. ‘10.0 -11.30 

Tues. 8.45-11.15 


12.45°5-0 5.30-8.0 
11.45-3-30 


19! 
Wed. 8.45- 1.0 
Thurs. 12.45-4.0 4.30-8.0 
Fri. 9-30- 1.30 2.45-6.30 
Sat. 9-30-12.45  2.0-5.30 


The report goes on: “this may be a little 
better or worse depending upon sickness, 
holidays, staff shortages, and the needs of the 
public service.’ It could be tons better: 
it couldn’t possibly be worse. 

* * * 


J. D. Stewart TRAVELLING Bursary 

The 1961 award of the J. D. Stewart 
Travelling Bursary which is made by the 
London and Home Counties Branch attracted 
11 applicants and the Committee has 
decided to grant the £50 to Mr. G. W. J. 
Wheatley, A.L.A., Tutor - Librarian, St. 
Albans College of Further Education. Mr. 
Wheatley proposes to visit public, school and 
university libraries in Rotterdam and Delft. 
The presentation of the cheque will be made 
personally by Mr. J. D. Stewart at the 
Annual General Meeting of the London and 
Home Counties Branch at Chaucer House 
on February 22. 


WITHOUT COMMENT 


From Hansard, December 9, 1960. 

“It seems to me that sooner or later the 
House will have to find some way of re- 
munerating the producers of books as, 
otherwise, the supply may dry up”. 

—WMr. john Strachey, in the debate on the 
Second Reading of the Libraries (Public Lending 
Right) Bill. 


From The Times Literary Supplement, 
December 30, 1960. 
Crowding the shelves 

A record annual output of books is no new 
thing in British publishing, for in only three 
years since the war has there been any 
check to the swelling flood of books pouring 
from the presses. The largest setback was in 
1959 when the printing trade dispute sent 
the total down by nearly 1,500 from the 
previous year’s record of more than 22,000 
new books and reprints. Now the pendulum 
has swung the other way, as the 1960 figures, 
as compiled by The Bookseller, show a rise 
of more than 3,000 on last year’s total, and 
1,640 on the 1958 figures. For 1960 the total 
is 23,783, of which 5,989 are reprints and new 
editions. 
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PROFILE 





Miss F. E. Coox, M.A., F.L.A. 


Lancashire County Librarian 


Epucatep at St. Mary’s College, Durham 
University and entered librarianship as a 
student of the University of London School of 
Librarianship in 1927. This was an era when 
graduates were frowned upon in _ public 
librarianship and training at a library school 
still more suspect. After voluntary work in 
the library of King’s College, Durham 
University had several temporary posts 
until appointed by the late Dr. Lowe to the 
staff of the Leicester City Libraries. Stayed 
about a year then became the first Branch 


Librarian to be appointed by the Durham ~ 


County Library. This was in Durham City 
where the library was then accommodated 
over a fish and chip shop. Moved from Dur- 
ham to Kent in 1932 to become Deputy 
County Librarian at the princely salary of 
£250. This was an exciting time as it 
covered the first building period in the larger 
Counties. Moved in 1938 from one of the 
most progressive Counties to Cumberland 
where to start with I was the only qualified 
member of the staff and where everything 
had to be re-organised. Even the books had 
to be re-accessioned !| This was all great 
fun and the County itself so lovely that it 
sometimes seemed incredible that one should 


actually be paid to travel round it. Moved 
in 1945 to Lancashire. 
It will be obvious from my career that my 


chief professional interest is the growth of 


the County Library Service. Other pro- 
fessional interests are education for librarian- 


ship and the Public Library Services of 


other countries and in the latter connection 
I have been fortunate in being able to visit 
libraries in Sweden, Denmark, the United 
States and Canada. My chief ambition now 
is to see more of the world and more of its 
libraries. I think it might also be fun to 
produce a novel about librarians but I 
doubt if this will ever either be written or 


published. 
THE LIBRARIAN’S LIBRARY 


THe YEAR’s Work in Mopern LANGUAGE 
Stuptes, edited for the Modern Humanities 
Research Association by W. H. Barber. 
Vol. XXI, 1959. 1960. Cambridge 
University Press. 80s. 

The editor of this survey is to be com- 
mended for the speedy way in which publica- 
tion has been achieved, for it can be no easy 
task to cover such a wide field and to crack 
the whip over such a large number of 
contributors, many of them living overseas. 
To have achieved publication of the 1959 
year’s work during 1960 is worthy of the 
greatest praise, and the contributors them- 
selves, as well as the editor, may take their 
fair share of the credit. The field ranges 
from medieval Latin, through the Romance 
and the Germanic languages to Czech, 
Slovak, Polish and Russian, and this fact 
makes it clearly impossible for the book to be 
adequately reviewed by any one critic. A 
careful examination of the sections of interest 
to the present writer shows, however, that 
these are remarkably complete and full of 
utility. If the rest of the coverage is as good 
as that dealing with the French studies in 
literature and language, librarians can buy 
this book with the utmost confidence, for it 
is a valuable successor to its predecessors. 

The chapters on Romance Linguistics, 
Provencal Studies, Catalan Studies, Serbo- 
Croat Studies, and on two periods of Russian 
Literature have had to be postponed owing 
to financial restrictions and the editorial 
time-table, but a promise is made to cover 
these in subsequent issues. Many libraries 
already subscribe to this worthy series 
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sponsored by the Modern Humanities Re- 
search Association. More should consider 
doing so, for the volumes are essential to the 
bibliographical apparatus of any library 
claiming to cover modern languages and 
literature. 


FaceTepD CLassiIFICATION—A Guide to Con- 
struction and Use of Special Schemes by 
B. C. Vickery. ASLIB. 10s. to members; 
12s. 6d. to non-members. 

To those who like to think of librarianship 
in its many manifestations as comprising a 
unity, nothing is so depressing as the 
stubborn continuance of the two worlds of 
librarianship in the field of classification. 
On the one hand we have those libraries 
(mainly special?) who have accepted the 
“new thinking’ in classification and have 
put its results to good use; on the other the 
vastly greater number of libraries (public, 
university ?) upon whom modern develop- 
ments have made no impact at all. 

The resistance of this latter group to 
modern developments has often been justified 
on the grounds of “all right in theory, but 
not in practice’’(!), that the whole subject 
was enveloped in mystique and expressed 
in a formidable jargon that was off-putting, 
to say the least. In addition much of the 
literature on the subject was scattered in a 
number of journals. 

Such a defence is impossible now. Mills’ 
latest work provides a_ reasonable and 
accessible general introduction to the theory 
of faceted classification and Vickery has 
provided a complementary volume on the 
implication of these principles to the practical 
classifier. Mr. Vickery’s contribution was 
much needed for he has stripped the subject 
of much of its inessential jargon and has 
demonstrated the essential practicality of the 
faceted approach. He has managed, in 
exceptionally brief compass, to describe 
the procedures to be adopted in compiling 
a faceted classification scheme with a clarity 
and suggestiveness often absent in such 
writing. 

Despite the brevity very little of immediate 
interest to the practical classifier is omitted, 
although one or two chapters could, with 
profit, have been reasoned more fully, e.g. 
““Cross-classification within a facet”. The 
sections on notation, on the other hand, are 
notable examples of successful compression. 
The size and intention of the book precludes 
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full discussion of certain important problems 
although wherever possible a line of thought 
is suggested. However, the bibliography at 
the end of the book provides ample material 
for anyone wishing to follow up such dis- 
cussions. 

The work has much to commend it. It 
can be read with profit by all who have the 
task, not only of compiling a completely 
new classification scheme, but also by the 
large number of libraries who are faced with 
the necessity of amending, modifying or 
extending an existing scheme. N.R. 


REFERENCE LIBRARY STOCKS: an enquiry 
into Reference Book provision 
Library Association, 1960. 

Statistical measurement of Reference 
Library use is generally admitted to be 
impossible, and librarians have long known 
the actual provision of the service is ex- 
ceedingly poor in most parts of this country. 
Here are some facts—based on a 
questionnaire, and circulated lists of basic 
reference books and “bibliographic tools”’. 
Elaborate analysis of the resulting returns 
goes some way towards indicating the more 
obvious failures in book provision, but the 
lacunae are not, e.g. in the largest libraries, 
not pinpointed to the individual title. Any 
list of “‘basic books” is controversial, but 
surprise will surely be registered at the 
complete absence of valuable non-English 
language sources: and this despite the 
emphasis given for many years in the 
Library Association examinations. The con- 
clusions drawn are as depressing as the 
quotations on the inner cover — British 
libraries do not, with a few notable excep- 
tions, provide a true Reference Library 
service. ‘ 
ADVANCED TYPOGRAPHY FOR STuDENTs. E. 

G. Shepherd. Cr. 8vo. 342 pp. 83 illus. 

Messrs. MacDonald & Evans Ltd., 17s. 6d. 

Primarily intended for Finals Typography 
students of the City & Guilds Institute, and 
therefore highly technical, this volume 
continues the same author’s Typography for 
Students, dealing with Type and Type-setting, 
the work of the Compositor, the Machine- 
man and his work, Line and Half-tone 
Blocks, Estimating and Legal aspects of 
printing. Of particular interest to the L.A. 
students are Chapters 2 and 3 dealing with 
Photo-composition and Teletypesetting — 
perhaps the most lucid explanations easily 


to be found. Useful hints as to the practical 
problems of printing are to be found through- 
out the book, and the librarian concerned 
with the production of print will find this 
volume helpful on this side. 


Books FOR YouNnG Perop.Le, Group 11. 

(eleven thirteen plus). Library Association. 

A new revised edition that remains the 
essential aid to book selection not only for 
Children’s Librarians in public libraries, 
but also for use in schools, particularly for all 
those, teacher or librarian, who are unable 
ever to see in bookshops a representative 
collection of books written for children. 
Recognition of the difficulties of grouping 
books by the age of the reader has resulted in 
useful sections called Bridges 1 & 3, linking 
this volume with the companion lists (g-11 
years, 14-16 years). This is, then, a practical 
volume, selected by librarians engaged 
directly in work with children, which will be 
of lasting value in establishing standards of 
book provision in one of the most important 
departments of librarianship. 


Tue Lrprary in Epucation. R. G. Ralph. 

Rev. edn. 153s. 

This revised edition of a standard book is 
particularly useful to librarians in so far as 
the emphasis is firmly on the educational 
value of libraries and the practical aspects 
of incorporating true library work in the 
school curriculum. The author is_ very 
restrained in his comments on the financial 
provision made, and tends to gloss over the 
difficulties of making an adequate bookstock 
when first starting a library. Similarly it 
would be easy to make very critical remarks 
on the extent to which make-shift second- 
hand accommodation has to be accepted; 
but the author has preferred to say what an 
energetic teacher-librarian can accomplish. 

All librarians should consider the views 
expressed in Chapter VIII on _ separate 
adolescent libraries and extension work, for it 
is a field in which much could be accom- 
plished, but in which there is as yet singularly 
little done. An educationalists views are 
most welcome. 


A BIBLIOGRAPHY OF AMERICAN AUTOBIO- 
GRAPHIES, compiled by Louis Kaplan in 
association with James Tyler Code etc. 
University of Wisconsin, 1961. $6.00. 
6,377. American autobiographies up to 

1945 with certain clearly defined exceptions, 

of which the principal are works appearing 
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in newspapers or periodicals; “collected” 
biographies, journals, diaries and letters are 
similarly rejected. Each entry consists of 
author, date of birth, title, edition, place of 
publication, publisher, date, pagination, the 
name of a library in which a copy will be 
found, and a brief annotation. The subject 
index which follows is not only a revealing 
list of occupations but is arranged to show 
grouping under geographical areas and 
historic events. 

Attention should be given to the brief 
editorial notes and especially to the method 
of compilation shown in Acknowledgments 
as revealing the immense importance to 
scholars of the great national and the 
public reference libraries. 

A scholarly work forming a useful com- 
plement to the Dictionary of American 
Biography, and Sabin; of outstanding value 
to the historian and probably to the novelist. 


THe YEAR’s WorkK IN ENGLISH STUDIES. 
Vol. XXXIX. 1958. Edited by Beatrice 
White and T. S. Dorsch. 1960. The 
English Association. O.U.P. 319 pp. 35s. 
The Editors and team of contributors are 

to be congratulated on producing, without 

too serious a delay, so comprehensive and 
balanced a review of the field of English 
studies from Old English to Twentieth 

Century works, including American, and 

chapters on Literary History and Criticism 

and on Language. 

Although primarily a reference book, the 
references to individual authors and works are 
presented with sufficient informative com- 
ment to make them both readable and 
evocative. To mention only two examples— 
of great value to students and librarians 
are such constructive notices of new editions, 
as R. B. McKerrow’s edition of The Works of 
Thomas Nashe, with so concise a description 
of the scope of revision. Again, on a parti- 
cularly specialist topic, librarians may find 
useful Section 7 of the Chapter on Shakes- 
peare, a critical summary of the gramophone 
recordings. 

The reference character of the work 
presumably justifies the rather forbidding 
aspect of the pages. At the same time, the 
recognised “‘reference”’ function would suggest 
a more comprehensive “Authors and Sub- 


jects Treated” Index, which is perhaps too 


selective to be of maximum usefulness. 


M.L. 


CORRESPONDENCE 


Tue Eprror, 
“THE LiprRARY WORLD.’ 


* 20th December, 1960 
Sir, Pusiic Lenpinc RIGHT 

Sir Alan Herbert has said on more than 
one occasion that many librarians are on 
his side in the matter of the Public Lending 
Right. I think this may very well be correct, 
but in view of official pronouncements by 
the Association of Municipal Corporations 
and the Library Association they are under- 
standably reluctant to declare themselves. 
The A.M.C. speaks for the local authorities, 
who are not concerned with the justice of 
the proposals but only their possible effect on 
local rates. The Library Association says it 
speaks for librarians, but many of these must 
have misgivings (perhaps shame is not too 
strong a word) about a policy of intransigence 
and non-co-operation, and a Secretary who 
(like a certain war-time Minister) sees no 
difference between books and boots. 

In due time, of course, the Bill will be 
re-introduced to the House of Commons 
and various steps may shortly be taken to 
make librarians better acquainted with the 
nature of the proposals and remove mis- 
understandings. But in the meantime I 
suggest that those who sympathize with the 
Bill, be they few or many, should take the 
practical step of withholding a token amount, 
say a guinea, from the amount of annual 
subscription the Association will shortly 
demand from them. yours faithfully, 


E. A. Batty, 
Yeovil. Borough Librarian. 


Tue Eprror, 
“THe Lisrary Worp,” 18th January, 1961 
Sir, 

I hesitate to prolong correspondence on 
‘‘Token Charging’, but Mr. Maidment 
either misses the point of my letter altogether 
or, as I can hardly believe, is himself ignorant 
of the difference between the two basic 
systems to which I referred. 

Whatever the modifications of Browne, if 
Browne is referred to in texts, we know the 
basic method being used, a marriage of 
reader’s ticket and book-card. Whenever 
photo-charging is mentioned we know the 
principles governing that system. It seems 
logical to me that when “token charging”’ is 
referred to, it should connote some basic idea. 
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The article referred to by Mr. Maidment 
and contributed by him to the Library 
Association Record for February, 1955, has 
to do with the Westminster system only. It 
contained no germ of the idea which I 
eventually worked out in Worthing, nor, 
might I add, was I indebted to some un- 
named Welsh village. The Worthing token 
system has nothing in common with the 
Westminster system, save the word “token’’, 
and for the sake of clarity it seems desirable 
that suitable nomenclature be found, es- 
pecially since its adoption is now so wide- 
spread. 


With a modesty which I had hoped would 
commend itself to your readers, I suggested 
the terms ‘Westminster Token System”’ 
and “Worthing Token System’’, feeling that 
some honour was due to those authorities 
which pioneered new ideas, if not to the 
individuals who conceived them. 

“Maybe, of course, (especially in view of 
the note in Liaison, p. 91, December, 1960). 
we ought to consider ““Maidment I’’ and 
““Maidment II’ as more appropriate term- 
inology !”’ 

Yours faithfully, 
L. M. BickEeRTON, 

Chief Librarian and Curator. 


Chapel Road, 
Worthing, 


Sussex. 


Tue Epiror, 
“Tue Lisrary WorLp,” 18th January, 1961 


Sir, ““WHAT Is A LIBRARIAN ?”’ 
By Margaret Hainsworth, A.L.A. 


Much as one applauds Mrs. Hainsworth’s 
anxiety to gain better recognition for 
Librarians, and the way in which she sets” 
about stimulating a “do-or-die”? campaign 
in the profession, one gets a little tired of 
this constant self-dissatisfaction that so many 
librarians exhibit. Nobody wants to see 
members of the profession smug, or content 
with poor conditions and lack of standing in 
the public eye, but I am certain that many of 
us are already aware of the need to improve 
our standing, and indeed, are making 
successful efforts to achieve this. There are 
many enlightened library authorities who 
are quick to recognise and publicise the 
achievements of their librarians; there are 
many librarians and authorities who have 
long realised that whilst regulations are 


WORLD 


necessary for any orderly organisation, these 
regulations should be interpreted with 
imagination and humanity. 


In many cases, book-selection policies are 
not obsolete, and professional librarians 
are credited with the qualified knowledge 
and experience to be allowed to pursue an 
enlightened and progressive book selection. 
Many libraries do make Reference material 
available on loan to genuine students; 
many do not restrict the student from 
obtaining his long holiday reading list, even 
though a restrictive policy of request card 
allowance may be in force to curb the avid 
fiction reader or the reader of Sunday news- 
paper reviews. 


Mrs. Hainsworth speaks as though there 
are no pioneers for the recognition of 
professional librarians, but although, perhaps, 
there are not many who are fired to the 
point of chaining themselves to railings, 
there is much that librarians can and do do 
in their own areas to see that their qualifica- 
tions, their aims, and their requirements 
reach the ears of their public; there is ample 
opportunity, speaking to local societies, 
using the local press facilities, participating 
in local activities, for these ends to be 
achieved. Local people do write in 
appreciatively of the specific service they 
have obtained, and these appreciations can 
be brought to public notice through local 
council minutes, press notices, reports, and 
the like—an annual report, for example, 
should be written as much for the general 
public, as for the committee of the council, 
and adequate numbers should be prepared 
to find their way into the homes of many 
local citizens. 


Finally, if there is a need for “‘martyrs’’, 
for pioneers “to die in garrets’’, for suffragette 
lady librarians to chain themselves to railings, 
well why doesn’t Mrs. Hainsworth lead the 
way ? If she acts in this manner, instead of 
trying to stimulate others to do it, then she 
will have her supporters, I am sure—more 
power to her example, not her advocacy. 


Yours truly, 
STANLEY C. DEDMAN, 
Borough Librarian and Curator. 


County Branch Library, 
18 High Street, 
Godalming. 
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